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Jan Haro_p BRUNVAND 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


AN INDIANA 
STORYTELLER 
REVISITED 


66 
J IM PENNINGTON, of Bloomington, Indiana, is easily one 


of the three best storytellers I have ever recorded”; so wrote Herbert 
Halpert in August, 1942, in Hoosier Folklore Bulletin.’ Halpert 
described his discovery of forty-four year old Pennington, “the lessee 
of a flourishing gas station on the southeast corner of the Indiana 
University campus,” and printed seventeen texts of his folktales along 
with some of the storyteller’s comments about them. Nine of the 
tales which he wrote down were “windies” or tall stories, and the 
rest were humorous anecdotes and belief tales, save for one almost 
tragic account of a man dogged by hard luck. “Despite the fact that 
dictation slows up a storyteller’s rhythm and usually loses much of 
the quality of the tales,” Halpert noted, “these stories are extra- 
ordinarily well told.” 
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Recently, my curiosity aroused about the whereabouts of this 
local raconteur, I leafed through Bloomington’s current telephone 
directory; I was gratified to find that a “Pennington & Son Service 
Station” was listed. It is no longer adjacent to the campus but out 
on the southwest side of town on a state highway route. In August, 
1959, just seventeen years after some of Jim Pennington’s tales were 
originally published in Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, I met their source; 
I found Jim Pennington still to be a fine storyteller and a willing 
informant. During two evening story sessions, I wrote down twenty- 
four of his tales, four of which parallel ones published by Halpert. 
This revisiting makes possible comparisons of variation in a gifted 
informant’s narrative style over a longer period of time than it is 
usually possible for a field collector to span. Furthermore, Jim 
Pennington’s latest comments on stories and storytelling are inter- 
esting to compare with his similar remarks to Halpert in 1941 and 
1942. Both his texts and his attitudes, it will be seen, have remained 
fairly stable. Space permits printing only samples of the new texts, 
but following are descriptions of my two recent visits to Jim Penning- 
ton and seven full versions of stories which I heard from him. 


Tue First Visrtr—Avucust 9, 1959 


The man who filled my gas tank when I pulled into Pennington 
& Son’s station on August 8 was Jim’s son, and he assented that it 
was his father who had once told some stories to a fellow from the 
university. He still told stories and if I wanted to hear them (shaking 
his head at this idea), then I should come tomorrow evening when 
his father was to be on duty. Accompanied by Guthrie T. Meade, 
a fellow folklore graduate student at Indiana University, I drove in 
the next evening at about 8:00 and asked the young man on the 
pumps if Mr. Pennington were in and if he might feel like telling 
stories to us. “Old man Pennington tells lots of stories,” we were 
told; “it even gets a little tiresome sometimes—come on and sit 
down.” When Jim came out and sat in his chair in front of the 
station, where he could keep an eye on the pump islands while en- 
joying the cool evening air, we introduced ourselves, presented him 
a copy of the Hooster Folklore Bulletin article and asked if he would 
feel like telling us some stories like these, since we were studying 
such things. Jim said that a girl had come in once before to ask 
him for stories, but he had just told her he didn’t tell them any 
more; since we wanted to hear stories so badly, he would try to tell 
a few. For the next two hours, until the station closed, we sat on 
the curbstone at Jim Pennington’s feet and listened to him tell tale 
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after tale, pausing only when more than one customer drove in at 
a time and then not skipping a word as he resumed the narrative. 
I took down outlines of the stories and some of the typical phrasing 
used; I wrote as rapidly as possible, but without interrupting stories 
or asking for a slower delivery. The full texts were typewritten at 
home immediately after collecting them with reference both to my 
notes and to my own and Meade’s memories. 


The first tale Jim Pennington told us, “The Boy Who Was a 
Dreamer” (given below) is an expanded version of Halpert’s eighth 
text, “Toothpick Timber.”? The general plot of the story has not 
changed, but the hero’s temperament and his career are described 
in much greater detail. Yet, some basic points have been retained 
verbatim in the longer version—the noise that startles the boy, the 
fact that it was a twelve-room house that was made out of the wood, 


and the cornerstones remaining after the timber shrank back to 
normal size. 


Jim had emphasized to Halpert that he preferred funny stories 
and exaggerations to stories about the supernatural; yet he told 
Halpert some belief tales. We had exactly the same experience in 
our session. The second story we heard was a fine version of “The 
Ghostly Hitchhiker;” a typical comment of Jim’s followed the telling 
(see the text below). 


The third story was the familiar windy about bizarre crossbreed- 
ing of insects. On my second visit to Jim Pennington he told me a 
longer version of the same tale, and both texts are quoted below. 

Next Jim told us the tall story about a huge boulder dislodged 
into a valley which rolled up and down until it was the size of a 
golf ball. At this point I asked Jim whether he would allow me to 
make a tape-recording sometime of him telling stories. He answered 
negatively, saying that Halpert had also asked him to record—‘to 
come over to the university for a voice test”—but he had never 
consented to it. By way of explanation, Jim told us about once when 
he was driving home from work with his wife in the car. They had 
their radio on. “Then, suddenly, I heard my name spoken on the 
radio. It was that Halpert, and he was saying ‘I was in at Jim 
Pennington’s gas station today and Jim told me a story. Now I want 
to tell it to you just like Jim told me.’ My old lady almost kicked 
the dash out of the car, she was so mad.” Although Jim remained 
willing to let me copy down stories, he never agreed to let me record 
his voice. 

Jim next told us about a squirrel-hunting incident and then told 
a risqué’ joke about a man mistaking a ram for a ewe.‘ He related 
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an anecdote about smart sheep dogs, and then, abruptly, the conver- 
sation came back to the supernatural. Jim asked, “Do either of you 
boys believe in haunts? If you have ever had a close friend or 
relative, girl friend or whatever, die in an accident, die violently. 
If you then saw that person come up to you, when you're riding in 
a car, horse, a bicycle, or whatever you ride—you wouldn’t tell any- 
one, would you? Well, a man told me this and he heard it from a 
man who never told but him.” Then Jim told us a tale about a 
return from the dead (Motif E332.3.1. Ghost rides on horseback). 
But he cautioned me, “Now don’t write that down; don’t write it. 
That was in confidence.” He added thoughtfully, “I suppose a man 
could have such a thing on his mind and believe he saw it.” The 
story reminded him of another one about a death omen (Motif 
D1812.5.1.12. Animal behavior as bad omen. Here a bird at a 
window. ) 

To close the session on a humorous note, Jim told another risqué 
and very funny story he called “The Three Sorority Sisters’ Reunion” 
(bragging about the long penis of the husband). Before leaving, I 
asked Jim about two folktale Types which Halpert had heard— 
1920 B, “too busy to tell a lie,” and 1960 D and F, the large vegetable 
and kettle. Jim replied, in part, “I knew that man and it really 
happened. This is the truth. Everyone called him ‘Windy,’ but I 
called him ‘Stormy.’ [The first tale was told.] I also know the story 
about two men had a contest to see who was the best liar. One said 
he had seen a very large pumpkin and the other was a kettle maker; 
he made the kettle to cook it in.” 


THE SECOND VisiT—SEPTEMBER 16, 1959 


After missing Jim’s night on duty on several occasions and once 
finding him too busy to tell stories, I finally arranged a collecting 
session again on the evening of September 16. I had brought a tape 
recorder along, but still Jim refused to allow me to set it up, and 
reluctantly I got out my notebook. Despite there being more business 
this night than during our first meeting, I collected another dozen 
of his extremely well-told stories. 

I asked first whether Jim remembered hearing any Paul Bunyan 
stories from his days as a Wisconsin lumberjack. “Oh yes,’ he was 
sure he had—but he couldn’t remember any of them now.° Instead 
Jim started out with a different genre—a Negro story (given below). 
Later in the evening he told another tale about Negroes, this one 
somewhat off-color. Next I heard the longer version of the cross- 
breeding tale. The third story was the familiar windy about a quick- 
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freeze catching the frogs in the pond (Motif X1130.3.), and the 
fourth tale was a bear escape story (Motif X1133.32.). 


Once again the talk turned to ghost stories. Jim repeated that 
he always disliked telling or hearing stories about supernatural things. 
He said that storytelling in general had long since been declining. 
“In fact,” he said, “I quit fooling with stories about 44, and without 
the general store, blacksmith shop and other places like that, people 
don’t tell stories now like they used to.” Once, Jim told me, his 
memory for stories had been prodigious; he used to be able to leave 
church and remember every word of the sermon.® Recently, he said, 
he believes that he caught the minister in a misquotation. He had 
been giving a Bible passage concerning a rich man in Hell and he 
used the word “flame”——“Now I don’t believe you'll find the word 
‘flame’ used anywhere in the Bible,” Jim said. 


Jim went on to tell the well known hoopsnake story (Motif 
X1321.3.1.) and he said about it, “Old Jim Chestnut used to tell 
that one. He’s been dead a long time. Lived over in Brown County 
. . . this boy being chased by the hoopsnake, seems like he jumped 
behind a tree to escape the poison from the horn. I can’t tell it 
right.” Another windy about smart hogs followed, and then, in 
answer to my question, “Do you know any fish stories?” Jim said, 
“Well, I know why a guy quit fishing; everytime he caught a fish 
the stream dropped two feet.’”’ 

Jim told me a shaggy dog story which he said he had learned 
from Jim Smalley from the University. Jim didn’t care especially 
for the shaggy dog kind of humor, however, and he remarked, “Now 
that’s not much of a story—not nearly so good as this one... ” 
He gave me an off-color tale and then chuckled, ‘Now there’s one 
you can’t put in your textbook!” 

The last story I heard from Jim Pennington was to me the 
masterpiece of his repertoire. It is given below as nearly as I can 
reproduce it. Jim said that he was telling it for the first time, but 
it seemed to have a fine polish imparted by many retellings. In its 
general style it is comparable to the tale about the boomer’s hard 
luck told to Halpert, but in this case the sad-sounding story is only 
a ruse leading up to a funny ending. The long, pathetic building-up 
of the plot was done slowly, deliberately and with much feeling. The 
shift to first-person narration when Charley began his confession was 
perfectly suited to the melancholy tone, and Jim took full advantage 
of the chance to imitate the voice of the weary old wanderer describ- 
ing the great religious experience of his life. The comic exaggera- 
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tion coming at the ending was so well concealed that I had no suspi- 
cion that I was being hoodwinked until the last instant when the 
trap was sprung. Jim’s story is a stellar example of the best kind of 
modern oral artistry, but this art can only be suggested on the printed 


page. 


TEXTS 
THE Bory Wuo Was a DREAMER 


There was a boy who was just a dreamer. He wouldn’t work at all on 
the farm; finally his father run him out. He wandered off into the woods 
and kept getting hungrier and hungrier. Finally he got to a farm and asked 
them for some food, but they didn’t have a thing and only gave him a glass 
of water and a toothpick. So he decided that maybe he would have to work 
after all, and he asked the way to a town. “Just go over there over Green 
Briar Ridge,’ they told him, “and you'll get to town.” So he set off into 
the woods over the ridge and all the time chewing on the toothpick. He was 
so hungry by then that he just kept listening for any little sound and jumpin’ 
at every sound looking for food. He thought it might be a bird or something 
he could eat. 

He heard a noise and jumped at it. But it was a rattlesnake and tt 
struck at him, but tt hit the toothpick. Well this just frightened him so 
that he fainted, and when he came to, he saw that the toothpick had begun 
to swell and was as big as a pole. He forgot all about food then, just picked 
some berries, and stayed there watching tt swell until it was as large as a 
telephone pole. It kept right on swelling. 

At last he left and went off until he came to a sheepherder’s cabin and 
he got fed at last. After eating he told them about the swelling toothpick 
and they all went out to look at it. By then it was huge, about 100 feet 
across, smooth good wood and not a mark on it. 

Well, he married the daughter of that sheepherder and they cut up the 
wood and made a twelve room house out of it. With the wood left over, 
they made a bunch of furniture. They sold the wood they had left and got 
fairly well-to-do. So he decided to paint his house, now that he had some 
money. Well, that was his mistake. 

He went to town and brought back about three barrel of paint and he 
did paint that house. But the next morning when he woke up, there was 
nothing left of his house around his bed but the cornerstones. The alcohol 
and the turpentine in that paint killed the poison in that wood. 

Now that was a damn big lie, think. 


Tue GuHostLy HIrcHHIKER 


I think this was the very first story I ever told to Halpert. An old man 
drove in one night and told it to me. I went in and told tt to Halpert and he 
got all excited and wanted to meet the man who told tt. I had never seen 
him before and he drove away. 
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There was a man and his wife who wanted a child pretty bad. But they 
never had one for a long time; they weren’t that fortunate. Finally they did 
have a child. They had never owned a car neither, but when the child was 
about four or five years old, they decided that they'd go and see her—the 
wife’s—sister and show her their child. 

They went on a night about like this [referring to the night when the 
story was told to him]. It was cool and wet, in the fall, some of the leaves 
were falling from the trees and a little rain was coming down. They drove 
along until they noticed a woman standing alongside the read. She had on 
a black tight-fitting dress and no wrap whatever. She had a cold, she said, 
so they would have to take the child up front. 

She wasn’t much of a talker, but they did finally find out her name and 
where she was from; it was in the same town they were going to. Well, they 
came into the city, around 8:00, and stopped at a service station to ask 
directions. They asked the way to the brother-in-law’s home and the service 
station man, lived there a number of years, not only knew the way, but also 
the man. Knew him well. And he told them how to get there. 

So he thought he’d go back and see if he could let off the woman some- 
where. But when he looked back into the back seat, there was no one there. 
Well, that disturbed him a little, and he asked the service station attendant 
if he had seen a woman in a black dress get out. “No,” he said, “there never 
was anybody else in your car when you drove in. The man and his wife 
were quite bothered by this and the attendant thought maybe they were 
sick. He offered to take them on himself, but they said they were all right 
and drove themselves. 

Got to his brother-in-law’s and meeting them and all, eating, they almost 
forgot about it all. But, after supper, they mentioned the woman who had 
ridden with them and mentioned her name. No, they had never heard of 
her, but they began to get curious again and they decided to drive out to the 
address. 

It was way out outside of town, down on a dark and deserted street. 
But they did at last find a little cottage at that address and they pounded on 
the door. They got no answer for a long time, but it finally opened. 

“What’s wantin’ here this time of night,” an old woman said. They said 
they had picked up a girl by such-and-such a name and she had given this 
address, so they just wondered if she had got home all right. “She’s been 
dead for forty years,” the old woman said. [Short break to wait on a 
customer. | 

Well, after that, the next morning, they decided to try to check up. They 
heard it was old Granny so-and-so and she would be likely to tell things 
like that, you know. 

The old man told me that, had tears running down his cheeks. He was 
the man in the story—the driver of the car. He might have been drinking 
something stronger than coke (which we were then drinking), don’t you 
think? [JB: Did she leave anything in the car?] Yes, water spots, in the 
back seat. There were water spots in the shape of some old-fashioned shoes 
in the car. 

Out tn Norwalk, California, at Knott’s Berry Farm, I met an old fellow 
who could really tell ghost stories. I don’t like them kind myself—I prefer 
stories that are impossibilities. 
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Crossinc BEES wiTH LIGHTNING Bucs 
Version 1: 

During the war when I was working up in Indianapolis, there was a 
fellow who used to sell watermelons. He would go out and buy a whole field 
of melons and take them to the plant and line them up, maybe fifty in a row. 
And he would lay a ten-dollar bill on each one. People would come along 
and see those ten-dollar bills and ask what they were for. He said, “The 
melon’s are a dollar each, but if you find a green one, you get the ten-dollars.” 

I told him this story. I said I had been in the honey business and I 
had crossed bees with lightning bugs so they could work at night. That 
worked all right, but some of those renegade bees got mixed up with some 
tumble bugs, and the honey got so it tasted just like shit. 

He thought about that a while; then he said to me, “You take that 
honey down to Loutsutlle. They ll buy anything down there.” 


Version 2: 

You know there was an old German fellow up in Indianapolis and he 
made himself a fortune by selling anything. He could just sell anything any- 
where. He would go out and buy a whole field of something—the whole 
lot of it—and then find a place to sell it. For example, he would maybe go 
down to Georgia—I think that’s where they grow them—and buy a whole 
farm of pecans. And then he would sell them all. Now one time he bought 
a whole field of watermelons. He saw this field and he went up to the 
farmer and asked, “How much for the lot? I’ll buy every God Damned one.” 
Well, there weren’t many that year; he bought them and took them back 
to Indianapolis. Then he went to the bank and got a lot of money changed 
to ten-dollar bills, and some thumbtacks, and he put those melons out in 
a line in front of the old Eli Lilly plant—only itt wasn’t that then—and 
he stuck a ten-dollar bill on each one. I don’t mean he covered them all 
with the bills, but he placed a bill on every one in the front row and he had 
some others set out by other plants around town. Now people would buy 
those melons and bust them apart right there because he said that ten was 
for the man who got a green one. And he wanted them to find a green one. 
So I told him this story. 

There was a fellow that was just a dreamer. He got into the desert and 
he saw that this could be a very good farm if only he could do it right. So 
he got a lot of potatoes and onions and he planted himself a farm. You see 
he was careful to put a potato eye into each hill and some onion. Well, those 
onions made the eyes water and the potatoes were well watered and grew. 

He raised just a whopping patch of potatoes that way. Then he began 
to notice all the bugs and bees that were hanging around so he decided he 
might as well get into the honey business too. So there he was in the potato 
and honey business and doting all right. But, as I said a while ago, he was 
just a dreamer. 

He decided to cross those bees with lightning bugs, you see, so they 
could work all night. Well, you know, there ts always a bunch of rascals and 
mavericks in any bunch and there was some in those bees too. Because the 
rascals of those bees got out and mixed with the tumble bugs and all their 
honey started smelling like shit. 

So this fellow says to me, said, “Now I know you can sell that honey. 
You take it to Loutsville. They'll buy anything there.” 
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After a while he realized I'd been lying and he said, “You’re the lyingest 
son of a bitch I’ve ever seen. In the first place those bees would never have 
crossed with lightning bugs and they never would have had anything to do 
with tumble bugs either.” 


Too Busy to TELL A LIE 


. . He rode into town one day and his horse was all in a lather. 
“Tell us your best,” they said to him. Tell us your best one, Windy.” 
“Now boys, I can’t,” he said. “Old man so-and-so just died.” 
So they all went out there and the woman was home tearing up carpet 
rags. Said the man was out harvesting. So he was too busy to lie; what 
would he tell if he told a good one? 


Tue NIGGER THAT WANTED TO VOTE 


Did you ever hear about the Nigger down in Arkansas that wanted to 
vote? 

Well, this Nigger came in to vote. And, theyve got a governor down 
there, you know, who’s kind of hard on them. So he said that he would 
have to pass three tests before he would be allowed to vote. 

Said, “Now the first test is to show your high school diploma. Do you 
have that?” “Oh yes,” says the Nigger, “Here it is.” 

“OK,” said, “now the second test is to show your college diploma. Got 
that with you?” “Oh yes. My old lady said I might need that too, so here 
it 1s.” 

“Now,” the governor says, “here is the third test. You have to read 
from this newspaper.” And he give him a Chinese newspaper. 

Old Rastus took it and looked at tt. Squinted at it and turned it around 
a bit. “Come on,” says the governor, “what do you see there?” 

“Well,” says old Rastus. Satd, “Well, let’s see now. I see here—uh—lI 
see—well—I see in this here Chinese newspaper that not many Niggers gonna 
vote in Arkansas this year!’ 


How CHARLEY WAS CONVERTED 


Now I’m going to tell you a story that is a pretty good one. I’ve never 
told this one before. (JB: Where did you learn it?) Oh, I couldn’t say—I 
just don’t know. But it is pretty good story. 

There were two boys who were always the best of friends throughout 
their lives but they were just as different as they could be. One we'll call 
Bill and the other Charley. Now Bill was a church-goer and followed the 
teachings of the church. He always tried to do good, you know. Charley 
was just the opposite. He would play any kind of dirty trick and mean trick 
on any one. But still they was the best of friends through their schooling. 
After school they decided to go west to open a ranch together. 

Charley just got ornerier and ornerier all the time and finally Bill told 
him, said, “Charley, youll have to get out. You will have to leave until you 
change your ways, ‘cause I can’t stand it any longer.” 

So Charley left and the years passed into middle age and manhood, 
and finally they was both old men. Bull prospered, but he always wondered 
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what had happened to Charley. Well, finally, one Thanksgiving Bill seen 
a fellow that looked awful familiar. He was old and bent, wrinkled and 
almost blind. He went up to him, put out his hand, and said, “What's 
your name?” And, sure enough, it was his old pal Charley again. Well, he 
was in bad shape morally and physically, you know, and so he said, “I’m 
going to take you home with me Charley, and I'll give you a clean bath—a 
good bath—and clean clothes, and some food.” So he did that and Charley 
mumbled a little under his breath all the way home, but they got there all 
right and he got him cleaned up and fed. They was just sitting around the 
fireside and Bill says to Charley, “Do you wish to tell me about it?” 

“Well,” Charley says, “I’m a broken man. In worldly goods I’m one 
of the richest in the world, but I’m broke inside. I’m hunting up every man 
I ever wronged and I’m beggin’ his pardon. I’m getting down on my knees 
and begging him.” 

“Charley,” says Bill, “What done it?” 

“Well,” says Charley. Said, “I got my wealth; I went west and I had 
a ranch—waterholes, fertile valleys and cattle you couldn’t count. I owned 
a whole county and everybody hated me. Then there came a drought and 
the neighbors and the cattle and the children was all dying, but I wouldn’t 
help any of them. The people over in the next county were awful religious 
and they decided to pray for rain. So on the morning when they had planned 
their barbecue and the prayers for rain, I rode out to inspect my fences as 
I always did and I looked over and saw them all gathering there to pray. 
Now I seen a small black cloud coming up and I thought to myself, ‘Now 
it might rain a bit after all.’ So I got up under a tree to watch those fools 
make bigger fools of themselves. Now on that day I seen the power of the 
Lord; I witnessed the power of prayer myself. That cloud moved over and 
it centered right over that county, and I seen the power of prayer to bring 
rain from it. 

“Now, as you know, I always carry a double-barreled shotgun with me, 
and I had leaned that gun up against the fence. Now when I seen what was 
happening, a cold hand gripped my heart. It began to rain on those people; 
and they held their hands up in the air and it just rained down hard on 
them. But not one drop of water fell on my side and I was under that tree 
just as dry as I could be. Now when I picked up that shotgun, tt had rained 
so that one barrel was plumb full of water and the other was bone dry! And 
that’s what converted me.” 


Notes 


1 “Indiana Storyteller,” Vol. 1, No. 2 (August, 1942), 43-61. 
2 Printed on page 8 of the AFB article. 


8 Richard Chase gives a similar story about a log in American Folk 
Tales and Songs (New York: Signet, 1956), 98-100. 


4In 1941 Jim had told Halpert (see page 41) that he disliked dirty 
stories, but still told lots of them to the people who would come in to hear 
them. He told me four such stories, but said nothing about his opinion of them. 


5 But note his subsequent claims for a very good memory. 


6 Jim’s earlier comments on the decline of folktales and on his own good 
memory were given on pages 43-45 of the HFB article. 


7 See the story to which this remark alludes in HFB, pages 47-48. 
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